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JAMES P. DUNN 


aa is a heaven-sent gift, for which the possessor may 
take small credit to himself. The development of talent is 
quite another matter, and for the labor of increasing his gifts, 
the talented one deserves much praise. 

James Philip Dunn, a contemporary composer whose larger 
works are beginning to receive the recognition they deserve, is 
not only possessed of great natural talent, but has also striven in- 
dustriously to develop his gifts so that he is now equipped to 
utilize his musical thoughts with inventiveness and fluency. 

Dunn is a most facile composer, prolific almost to a fault. 
There is a naive lack of self-criticism in his work that seems to 
be the inevitable penalty of a fluent pen; but in compensation 
for the want of ability to select only the best of his own writings, 
there is the glorious power to handle his material when he has 
something to say, so that even the germ of an idea grows to some- 
thing worth-while in his hands. 

Dunn was born in New York City in 1884. His father, a 
manufacturer of harness ornaments, was also American born, his 
own father having come to this country from County Kerry, 
Ireland. James Dunn’s mother, however, was born in County 
Cavin, Ireland, and came to America when sixteen years of age. 

There were three sons in the Dunn family. James was the 
eldest. His musical ability was in no sense inherited, for there 
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is no trace of musical talent in the family. In his own boyhood 
he received the inevitable piano lessons, which were taken in a 
typically boyish manner, with the usual dislike of practice and 
drudgery. 

James’ first academic training was received at St. Cecilia’s 
Parochial School in Manhattan, after which he went to the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, where he received his Bachelor’s 
degree with the class of 1903. 

It was during the days at the City College that Dunn’s 
latent musical talent asserted itself, and determined him to seek 
a musical career. His natural aptitude for the piano made him 
popular among his fellow students, and he found a rich source 
of income in filling semi-professional engagements at entertain- 
ments and dances around the city. 

Upon graduation from his academic courses he went to Co- 
lumbia University to specialize in music, and received his Mas- 
ter’s degree in 1905. Here his instructors were Cornelius Rybner, 
with whom he studied musical form, and Edward MacDowell, 
under whom he received his most intensive training in counter- 
point. He also attended Brander Matthews’ classes in mace 
Literature. 

Although at Columbia he received the finest instruction pro- 
curable, Dunn has a right to consider himself largely self-taught, 
for he has always been a tireless searcher for learning on his own 
account. He himself acquired his facility in writing for the or- 
chestra, by reading and re-reading countless times the treatises 
of Prout and Berlioz, observing every detail of orchestral color 
from the gallery of Carnegie Hall, and digesting page after page 
of orchestral scores at home after the concerts. 

This capacity for self-instruction is further shown by the 
fact that though he never received a single lesson in playing the 
organ, he is well known as a highly proficient organist among 
Catholic churches of the East. Immediately upon leaving Co- 
lumbia he occupied positions of organist at the Church of the 
Holy Innocents and the Immaculate Conception, respectively, 
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and after a number of years moved to Jersey City, where he for 
a long period played at St. Patrick’s. Mr. Dunn more recently 
accepted the very desirable post as organist and choirmaster at 
St. Henry’s, Bayonne, N. J. | 

In 1911 Dunn married Miss Lillian E. Byrne. They have one 
child, a son. 

Dunn’s personal taste in music is eclectic, he enjoys the best 
of all schools of music, and can spend hours playing Mozart. 
Even the Kuhlau sonatinas retain their appeal to him. Schumann 
invariably weaves a spell over him, and as for Wagner, Dunn, 
like all true musicians, stands in reverent awe. He holds that 
_ Debussy should be termed a repressionist rather than an impres- 
sionist, principally because he feels the Frenchman’s tendency to 
start saying something and then to stop short. 

As a result of his splendid training under MacDowell and 
Rybner, and his untiring work in teaching himself, Dunn has 
acquired a thorough technique and groundwork that have made 
him always the master of his material, and given him the ability 
to express his musical ideas fluently. The student of his choral 
and orchestral works invariably feels that the composer has a 
perfect command of his resources, and an inventiveness that 
enables him fully to develop his themes. 

His first published composition was a Tarantella for piano, 
and within a few years of its publication he was rapidly estab- 
lishing himself as a writer of songs. In the years of 1915-17 his 
publishers issued some sixteen vocal lyrics, a group which in- 
cludes the three that have attained the widest vogue—The Bit- 
terness of Love, Come Unto Him, and Weary. 

The two finest songs Dunn has written are unfortunately 
the least sung and most neglected. One of these, Serenade, toa 
poem by Frederick H. Martens, is somewhat in the French man- 
ner, with smoothly progressing dissonances and chromatic ninths. 
The vocal requirements are taxing, a fact which may account for 
the neglect the song has suffered. The other gem is a setting of 
Yeats’ A Faery Song. In this the style is rather Russian, a Slavic 
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impression created largely by the diatonic theme’s skipping of 
the second tone of the minor mode, thus :— 


SS Se 


We who are ol and gay, Ev-er old. 


























and again :— 


a eee EES 


Thou-sands of years, Thou-sands of years, If all were  told,__ 


























This motive is accompanied by a harp-like figure in the upper 
register of the piano. A truly remarkable and colorful effect is 
gained by the chromatic progressions in the following measures :— 


Rest far from 





Concert singers would do well to examine these songs, for 
they present rich material for recital programs. 


In the field of piano music Dunn has published but one set 
of pieces, a suite of seven numbers, entitled The Enchanted Dancer. 
These are typically salon pieces, of moderate difficulty, with a 
somewhat saccharine melodic quality that readily explains their 
popularity among music teachers. Nevertheless, they are good 
salon pieces, handled with a skill that stamps their obviousness 
as logic. 

The entire suite follows for a program a poem by Virginia 
Woods Mackall, and the atmosphere of the pieces are based upon 
the moods of the various stanzas. If Dunn displays less originality 
in this work than in other of his compositions it is probably be- 
cause he wished to write easily understandable music, melodies 
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that would have an appeal to the many. With sucha self-imposed 
restriction on the part of the composer it is unavoidable that 
the listener recognize a kinship with the work of other composers 
of salon pieces. 

The first piece of the set, The Guarded River, is a sort of first 
cousin to Elgar’s Salut d’ Amour; The Truant Nymph acknowl- 
edges Chaminade as a patron saint; and Bewitched is a half- 
brother to Kreisler’s settings of Viennese melodies. Dusk Bound 
utilizes the idiom of Dunn’s great teacher, MacDowell. The other 
numbers, The Truant Nymph, Wind Dance, The Seeker and Flame 
Dance are equally effective and grateful to the pianist of modest 
abilities. 

When we approach Dunn’s choral music we find him at his 
best musically. Here his musicianship and facility are most ap- 
parent, for his deft contrapuntal weaving of voices shows an 
ease that is attained only by those proficient in their art. 

The first of these choral works, Music of Spring, for women’s 
voices, was issued in 1918. This composition was written for 
the Rubinstein Club of New York City, and dedicated to its con- 
ductor, William Rogers Chapman. 

The principal section of this piece is a lilting waltz song. 
The middle, contrasting, portion is a slow movement in 44 
time, with an effective return to the waltz theme. The robin’s 
song is cleverly depicted by the accompaniment, when it repeats 
the melodic tones of the first sopranos; 
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Trills forth, 


in different rhythm :— 
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The piano accompaniment to this chorus is cleverly devised, 
carrying the melody in the dificult passages, and playing an in- 
dependent part of its own in the slow movement. 

The next choral work may be ranked as one of Dunn’s finest 
efforts—a setting of Shakespeare’s It was a Lover and His Lass. 
This was originally written for the St. Cecilia Club, a women’s 
chorus of New York and dedicated to its conductor, Victor 
Harris. Dunn subsequently arranged the work for the mixed 
chorus of the Newark (N. J.) Festival and it has also been pub- 
lished in this form. 


The work itself is a lilting pastorale that brings to mind green 
fields traversed by rural lovers. Dunn’s technical facility is ap- 
parent in the following fugal figure :— 


be ee 2 


SOPRANO 
Be-tween the a-cres of the 
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Weg eee 


" Between the a-cres of the rye, between the a-cresof the rye, betweenthe a-cres of the 























followed by the exquisite lyricism of this passage:— 
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The ending, with the words “Sweet Lovers Love the Spring,” 
achieves a splendid, broad climax, concluding with a trumpet- 
like figure in the accompaniment. 

Dunn shows his widest harmonic variety in an eight-part 
acapella chorus for mixed voices, published in 1924, entitled — 
Song of the Night. This is a remarkable work, and doubly re- 
markable for having been composed in exactly four hours. The 
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harmonic treatment is rich and warm, breathing the mystery of 
the night; and while the work as a whole is less contrapuntal 
than the Shakespeare setting, the musicianship is thoroughly 
sound. It is one of the most beautiful and grateful of Dunn’s 
works, both for atmospheric significance and for actual musical 
value. 

In addition to these choruses Dunn has published a cantata 
entitled The Phantom Drum, the libretto by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens. In this setting of a tragic legend of Revolutionary days 
the composer shows his abilities in writing program music, in 
creating atmosphere, and in writing suitable accompaniment to 
narrative and dialogue. 

Dunn’s most important published work is his Overture on 
Negro Themes for orchestra, originally published in 1921 for 
organ, and in 1925 issued in full score. In this composition may 
be discerned a combination of various Americanisms with solid 
musicianship, a partnership lamentably rare in our music as yet. 
Good musicianship is encouragingly abundant with us, but 
rarely is it combined with a native individuality. 

The Americanism of Dunn’s Overture lies not so much in 
his use of neo-Negro themes, as it is found in the actual spirit of 
the work itself; the quality which Carl Engel has elsewhere de- 
fined as a snapping of the fingers at fate, a care-free buoyancy that 
is one of our outstanding national characteristics. Then, too, 
- there is much of the Negro idiom, which we are accustomed to 
call American. 

With one exception the themes are original with the com- 
poser. This exception is an old music-hall ditty (not a spiritual, 
please note!) which Dunn had heard May Irwin sing a number 
of years ago. The tune is as follows:— 
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The words are typical of the song’s origin, and whether or 

not we like to admit the fact, quite American :— 
Way down yonder in Yankety-yank 
The bullfrog hopped from bank to bank, 
Just because he'd nothing else to do. 
He stubbed and he stumbled, in he fell: 
Some people say that he went to—well— 
Just because he’d nothing else to do. 

The instrumentation is for a large orchestra—two flutes, pic- 
colo, two oboes, English-horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, four 
horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, timpani, cymbals, 
castanets, tam-tam, triangle, tambourine, glockenspiel, chime, 
bass and snare drums, harp, and the usual strings. 

The introduction commences with the following suggestion 
of the first (bullfrog) theme, scored for full orchestra:— 



























































Then follows a harp cadenza, accompanied by a trill on the 
wood-winds and the sustained chord on the brass and strings. 

Then the woods announce a restatement of the theme which 
is later used as an episode between the first and second themes 
of the overture itself :— 








followed by an English-horn suggestion of the motive that later 
appears as the second theme:— 
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The first theme, in B minor, shown as the bullfrog song, is 
announced by the strings, with its second period 


sounded by the clarinet. 

The episode is handled in conversational manner by the 
English-horn, and piccolo and flutes, with the strings and brass 
lending Negroid atmosphere with a syncopated accompaniment. 

The natural warmth of the muted strings is utilized for the 
lyricism of the second theme in D major, previously foreshadowed 
in the introduction by the English-horn. When it finally appears 
it takes this altogether lovely and graceful form:— 


us Saaecieae a ceaaate 


This melodic figure is answered by the wood-winds, and 
then syncopated by the strings, thus:— 


— _——~ 
ZG 


Finally, a brilliant descending scale passage (flutes, clarinets 
and violins) ushers ina fugue, which commences the development 
portion. The subject of the fugue is the first period of the first 
theme, this time in D minor, announced by the first violins. The 
second violins answer a fourth lower; then the viola in the 
octave, after which the cellos and basses complete the four voices. 

Then comes an ingenious combination of the first and sec 
ond themes in the key of G flat:-— 
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Immediately the tables are turned, the first theme appears in 
the upper register, the second in the lower :— 
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After this there is free development of all the themes, reach- 
ing the first climax with a reminiscence of both first and second 
themes:—— 








The second and chief climax, a brilliant chromatic passage 
by the strings over a suggestion of the second theme by the 
brass, leads into the recapitulation. 

The first theme is announced in B minor, as at first, by the 
strings, and, the episode omitted, we come immediately to the 
second theme, this time presented in B major by the oboe, 
rather than the strings. 

The composition ends with a free coda in which new material 
is utilized, and also a tragic transposition of the second theme 
to the key of B minor. 

The overture is a monument to Dunn’s imagination, inven- 
tion and facility, and it would be a pity if he were judged by his 
lighter piano pieces and songs rather than by this splendid work 
in larger form. If we always thought of the Mendelssohn of the 
oratorio, rather than the Mendelssohn of the Songs Without 
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Words, or the Elgar of the Dream of Gerontius instead of the 
Elgar of the Salut d’- Amour, we would have a higher and fairer 
estimate of their work. So it is, toa lesser degree, with James P. 
Dunn. His product is uneven, some of it trivial; but Dunn lives 
by his music, and artists, like plumbers, must eat. 

In addition to these published compositions Dunn has in 
manuscript the complete score of a grand opera, The Galleon, 
based on a libretto by Frederick H. Martens, the intermezzo of 
which has been performed on seventeen occasions; a tone-poem 
for orchestra, The Confessions of St. Augustine; two string 
quartets; a piano quintet; a trio; a violin sonata; and a theme 
and variations, for violin and piano, which consumes one hour 
and forty-five minutes in performance! 

This is an imposing list, and the more performances that are 
given to the choruses and orchestral works, the more will the 
greater Dunn be known and encouraged. He is at home in all 
fields of music, but most comfortable and grateful when writing 
for choral combinations and for orchestra. 
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List of the Published Works of 
JAMES P. DUNN 


FOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OveERTURE ON NeGRO THEMES (available in score and parts) 


PIANO 
THe ENCHANTED DANCER 
1. The Guarded River 3. Wind Dance 5. The Seeker 
2. The Truant Nymph _. 4. Dusk Bound 6. Bewitched 
7. Flame Dance 
ORGAN | 
CHANSON PAssIONEE; ROMANCE CorTEGE ORIENTALE 


OVERTURE ON NEGRO THEMES 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUMENTAL 
Love’s BENEDICTION (County Derry Tune) 


Arrangements: Violin and Piano—Two Violins and Piano—Violin, Cello and Piano— 
Two Violins, Cello and Piano—vViolin, Flute and Piano—Two Violins, 
Flute and Piano—Violin, Cello, Flute and Piano—Two Violins, Cello, 
Flute and Piano. 


SONGS 
THE Basy Come Unto Him: JEAN Myosotis 
BEDOUIN SONG A Fagry Sone LovE SERENADE 
Tue BitTERNESS OF LovE HEART TO Heart Loves Prepce Tit I WAKE 
To HELEN WEARY A White Rose 


UNpER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


PART-SONGS ae CANTATA 


Tue BitTerRNeEss OF LOVE - - 5.5.A.A. and 'S/Ae1 a 
Ir Was A LoveR AND als nee - - - 5.9.A. and S) Ames 
LULLABY - - - - - So AGAL 
Music oF SPRING * - - - - S.S.A. and §.AgT Bs: 
Sinc, O Sinc - - - - - - Sora 
SONG OF THE NIGHT - - - - 5.S.A.Ay Laie 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE - - - z Tel Bas 
Tue PHANTOM Drum, CANTATA - - - S.5.A. andeoaewe te 
WITH LATIN TEXT 
ALMA REDEMPTORIS - - ’ - TEBS 
AvE REGINA 1 EB 
INVIOLATA - Lease 
TANTUM ErGo 5 Aten 
VENI CREATOR ‘Tee 
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